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THE ALDINE. 




see, you will suddenly become aware of a herd of 
deer not fifty yards ahead of you. First you are 
attracted to the circumstance, perhaps, by the shak- 
ing down of snow from an overhanging bough, with 
which the antlers of a noble buck have come in con- 
tact as he rises from his lair behind some huge fallen 
giant of the forest. So sudden is his rising, that, to 
carry out the theatrical simile, it is as if he came up 
from a trap. Of course you are dressed in a white 
blanket coat, or with a white shirt over your clothes 
and a white handkerchief tied round your cap. That 
being so, the best thing for you to do is to stand per- 
fectly still, glancing your eyes round in the direction 
of the deer. Presently slight movements here and 
there, often among the boughs of fallen trees, where 
deer love to browse, will awaken you to the fact that 
there are several deer within fifty yards of you. 
They have arisen from unseen places like ghosts, 
and if you but stir a finger or break a twig they will 
bound away into the recesses of the forest, their 
white tails flashing as they go. Probably you will 
remark that the buck has his great eyes fixed upon 
you with a scrutinizing stare. Keep still, then, and, 
after a while, unless some fitful whiff of air wafts to 
his discriminating nostrils the exhalation peculiar to 
his human foe, he will make up his mind that you 



THE WOLF TURNED SHEPHERD. — Dork. 

are one of the snow statues with which the forest is 
so plentifully adorned, and will lower his head to 
browse. Wait until his head is covered by a tree or 
some other object, and then " draw your bead " upon 
him just behind the shoulder, and you have him. He 
may run a good way after being hit even in a most 
vital spot, but you can tell that he is hit, and badly, 
if, when racing away, he keeps his tail down instead 
of flashing it defiantly aloft, as he would do if missed. 
Not many years ago, the ranger of Canadian woods 
was just as likely to come across a trail of wild tur- 
keys as the tracks of a herd of deer. It is to be re- 
gretted that these noble birds are now nearly extinct 
in northern forests. Sitting at the window of a house 
in which I lived, and looking out toward the wood- 
side, I have frequently seen a flock of wild turkeys 
come down to the clearing, walking in Indian file, 
and headed by an experienced gobbler, standing a 
half-neck in stature over the others. To sally forth 
after them with a rifle was of course the thing, and 
many a weary mile I have tramped through the snow 
without ever getting near enough for an effective 
shot, though sometimes I had better luck. In Can- 
ada, as in some parts of the Western States, wild 
turkeys are not unfrequently domesticated and bred 
in with the tame variety, and fine birds of that strain 



are often displayed in the New York markets about 
Christmas time. 

Winter, in the soft snow, is the time for observing 
the habits of many animals that haunt the forests of 
the north. While standing quite still, looking out 
for deer, the white hares would often come bounding 
up almost to my feet. Their tracks are puzzling to 
a novice, as they nearly obliterate them by sitting 
down upon them as they go, so that the track of a 
single hare is but a series of round marks following 
each other in single line upon the snow. Where 
hares abound, the tracks of their worst enemy, the 
lynx, or loufi cervier, are also often to be seen, and 
the snow is often trampled and crimsoned, and 
flecked with white fur, at a spot where he has been 
gorging himself upon one. The little milk-white 
ermine, with his brimstone-tinted breast and black- 
tipped tail, will also frequently come peering along 
close to the hunter, little recking that his pelt may 
one day be a component part of the boa by which the 
neck of beauty is encircled. If there is a trout- 
stream brawling through the woods, tracks of otter 
will be seen along it ; and I have more than once 
watched these animals enjoying the sport of " coast- 
ing" down slides formed by them upon steep river 
banks. The ruffed grouse frequently burrow in the 
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LAYING OUT A TOWN. —John S. Davis. 



snow, covering themselves up with it all but their 
bills, but springing up with a loud whirr when closely 
approached. 

Bears, although common in Canadian woods, are 
rarely to be seen in winter, keeping close in their 
dens. There is always a chance of meeting wolves, 
although they are comparatively scarce now ; and 
the black and silver foxes, so valuable for their beau- 
tiful furs, are also growing very scarce. The hunter 
will sometimes come across that sanguinary and lar- 
cenous plantigrade, the glutton, called wolverene by 
the hunter at the far north. This is a wasteful beast, 
and will kill a whole flock of sheep in a night, not for 
the mutton, but for the blood, on which he debauches 
by sucking it from the jugular artery. 

There is an unutterable sentiment belonging to 
these old Canadian forests that follows into the cities 
and over seas, and into all the turmoils of business 



for all his life, him who has dwelt long enough among 
the trees to have become familiar with the hamadry- 
ads that weave their spells in the hidden places of 
the regions. — Charles Dawson Shanty. 



THE WOLF TURNED SHEPHERD. 

One of the most pointed of La Fontaine's fables is 
"The Wolf Turned Shepherd." The flocks of sheep 
had grown so very cautious, the wolf had fears for the 
future state of his larder. He thought he'd play the 
part of a fox, a character quite new for a wolf, and 
secure by cunning what he could not get by direct 

attack : 

" A shepherd's hat and coat he took, 
And from a branch he made a hook ; 
Nor did the pastoral pipe forget." 

To carry out his schemes he would liked to have 
written upon his hat: "I'm Guillot. shepherd of the 



sheep ! " Thus disguised, he safely stole to where 
Guillot lay by a stack fast asleep. His dog close 
cuddled at his back ; his pipe slept, too, and half the 
plump sheep were wrapped in slumber. Having put 
on his disguise, the wolf thought if he could but 
mock the shepherd's voice, he'd lure the flock. He 
tried the experiment, and in speaking spoiled the 
whole affair : 

" His howl re-echoed through the wood ; " 
the spell was broken ; the dog, the shepherd and the 
sheep woke up, just in time to discover the inten- 
tions of the wolf: 

" At last the bubble breaks ; 

There's always some mistake a rascal makes. 

The wolf like wolf must always act ; 

That is a very certain fact." 

The wolf found himself in distress, for his clumsy coat 
prevented him from fighting or running away. 



